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THE ROYAL 


Tue erection of this enriched staircase was 
the most magnificent of all the improvements 
of our time in the late Houses of Parliament, 
at Westminster. Happily, it escaped destruc- 
tion in the recent Fire ; and, hereafter, it may 
lead to 4 “ House ” of corresponding splen- 
dour —to which distinction the temporary 
fittings now in progress for the approaching 
Session have but a very mean claim. 

The Royal Entrance, and “Scala Regia,” 
originated with his late Majesty, whose taste 
in architecture led him to object to the old 
entrance to the House of Lords, which was 
insignificant, and ill befitted Royalty. The 
improvement was committed to Mr., now Sir 
John, Soane, who states, that in February, 
1822, he was directed to prepare a design for 
the improvement of his Majesty’s entrance 

Von. xxiv. 2D 

















ENTRANCE. 


into the House of Lords. A design was. ac- 
cordingly made, in which the Gothic arcade 
in front of the House of Lords was continued 
by a curvilinear line to the old entrance lead- 
ing into the Prince’s chamber, used as a 
robing-room.* In the centre of this curvilinear 
line, a movable awning, projecting into Old 
Palace Yard,.was to be placed, when required, 
for the protection of his Majesty.. The car- 
riage-entrance, (as shown to the right of the 
view of the Parliament Houses in No. 688 of 
the Mirror), was an alteration made during 
the progress of the works. 

» ® In this chamber, was a curious old tapestry, 
representing the birth of Queen Elizabeth; Anne 
Boleyn in her bed, an attendant ow one side, and a 
nurse with the child on the other. The story was a 
little broken iuto by a loss of a piece of the tapestry, 
cut to make the doorway. 
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“ The design having been approved by his 
Majesty, the works commenced, and were 
carried on with so much zeal and attention, 
that, on the 30th of January, 1823, the car- 
riage-entrance and the scala regia were 
finished to the door leading to the Prince’s 
chamber. During the progress of this work, 
designs were le to complete the entrance 
from the scala regia into the House of Lords, 
which, having been approved by his Majesty, 
the foundations of the buildings were laid on 
the 30th of October, 1823; and, by continu- 
ing the works night aud day, the whole were 
completely finished on the Ist of February, 
1824.” 

This Entrance is in the Grecian style; and 
its elaborate elegance may be appreciated by 
reference to the —— rather than by 
verbal description. In the central compart- 
ment are handsome scagliola Ionic columns, 
and, above, an enriched dome: the sofite- 
work, mouldings, friezes, cornices, medalliors, 
and other decorations, present altogether ex- 
quisite specimens of plaster. 

The pageant of the King opening Parlia- 
ment may be thus sketched. On arriving at 
the new carriage-entrance, the procession was 
formed: his Majesty alighted, passed along 
the corridor leading to the scala regia, 
through the ante-room, Royal Gallery, and 
Painted Chamber, into the Robing-room, and 
thence into the House of Lords. For the 
better and more suitable accommodation of 
the King on these grand occasions, the floor 
of the Painted Chamber was raised, and the 
doorway from the Royal Gallery into this 
apartment was enl and decorated. 

It may here be observed, that a passage 
occurs in Sir John Soane’s publication, which 
is noticeable as “ more last words” respecting 
the late Fire. The quotation is as follows : 
—“In the year 1800, the Court of Requests 
was made into House of Lords, and the 
old buildings, of a slight character, several 
stories in height, surrounding that substantial 
structure, were converted into accommoda- 
tions for the officers of the House of Lords, 
and in the necessary communications. The 
exterior of those old buildings, forming the 
front of the House of Lords, as well as the 
interior, ¢s constructed chiefly with timber, 
covered with plaster. In such an extensive 
assemblage of combustible materials, saou1D 
A FIRE HAPPEN, WHAT WOULD BECOME OF 
THE Painrep CHamBerR, THE HovsE or 

® Designs for Public and Private Buildings, by 
Sir John Soane, February, 1828.—In one of the 
drawing-rooms of the Soanean Museum, (described 
in No. of the Mirror,) may be seen drawings of 
the above Improvement. Iu other parts of this 
richly-stored depository, may also be seen not a few 
relics rendered — interesting by the late 
Fire. In the Monk’s Parlour are many Gothic 
fragmeuts from St. Stephen’s Chapel and the Painted 
Chamber ; and a Court adjoining this romantic 
cabinet is fitted up with arches and other fragments 
from the ancient Palace at Westminster, 
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Commons, anp Westminster Hau ? Where 
would the progress of the fire be arrested ? 
The want of security from fire, the narrow, 
gloomy, and unhealthy passages, and the 
insufficiency of the accommodations in this 
building, are important objects wuicn cal. 
LOUDLY FOR REVISION AND SPEEDY AMEND- 
MENT.” This call, urged so strongly in this 
remarkable passage by Sir John Soane, passed, 
of course, without the slightest notice; and 
now, at last, his emphatic question has re- 
ceived its emphatic answer ! 


ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Tue following official statement, has been 
published by Mr. Parry, Secretary to the Di- 
rectors of the Festival, held in Westminster 
Abbey, 1834. 
Number of Persons present at the 
First Rehearsal - 1,400 


Second do. 7 - 2,500 
Third do. - 2 + + 2,800 
Fourth do. - 2 '2 «© 2700 
First Performance - - ~- 2,409 
Second do. . - - - 2,581 
Third do. ot er Se) BF 
Fourth do. - . - 2,669— 


besides their Majesties and suite; also the 
dignitaries of the church, the directors, and 
gentlemen of the public press. 
Total Amount of the Receipts. 
His Majesty's Donation - - - 59 0 0 
Four Rehearsals - - 4972 5 0 
- 16,516 13 0 


Four Performances’ - en 5 
£22,013 18 0 


- i ae Expenses 
itting up the A - - + 5704 6 1 
Princi I Voealiste Semi and Full 
Chorus - + «© - . 3,786 46 
Instrumental Performers - - - 2,217 13 6 
Printing Books, Tickets, Bills, Adver- 
tisements, Doorkeepers’ Gratuities, 
&c. &c. after deducting £498 for 
- gag - ~ - jn - 
recting t ° Organ, rinting, Copyin 
and hiring Music, Porters, fe " 


613 13 2 
611 17 6 


£12,933 14 9 
Leaving a surplus of more than 9,000/. which 
was equally divided among the Royal Society 
of Musicians, the New Musical and Choral 
Funds, and the Royal Academy of Music: 


“ Thus Music, heav’nly maid, alike bestows 
Joy to our gladness, comfort to our woes.” 


NOTES ON SOME MODERN NA. 
TURAL HISTORY WORKS. 
(Concluded from page 346.) 

8. ZOOLOGICAL WHX AND BECAUSE. 
Tus is, on the whole, a very useful little 
book. We are sorry, however, to observe 
here and there passages extracted from works 
without that acknowledgment being made, 
which common justice ought to suggest. The 
plan pursued in this work of beginning all 
the questions with the word “ Why,” and all 
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the answers with the word “ Because,” often 
renders the sentences very strange and ludi- 
crous. Thus, in one place is this question— 
“ Why do birds fly?” and the answer is 
‘ Because they have the largest bones of all 
animals, in proportion to their weight; and 
their bones are more hollow than, &c.” A 
man who was asked why he put tobacco into 
his mouth, facetiously replied “ Because I 
chews (choose).” The ¢rue reason why birds 
fly, is because they choose. 
9. MENAGERIES, VOL. LI. 

This volume is entirely devoted to the 
history of the elephant, as seen in both its 
wild and its tame state. Its antediluvian 
and modern history, its structure, its extraor- 
dinary sagacity, and its important uses to 
man, are herein fully considered. 

Have animals retained their primitive 
habits ? p. 30.—* Instinct,” says the author, 
“ undergoes no change from experience ; and 
therefore, birds and insects now build as they 
built in the time of Aristotle.’ Why our 
author should mention the time of Aristotle 
in particular, we know not. But whatever 
may be his motive for this, we think we can 
convince the author and others who assert 
that the natural habits of animals have not 
changed since the period above specified, or 
even since the days of creation, that they are 
mistaken. When we find swallows and other 
birds building in houses, and some larve 
feeding on cloth, and others upon paper, ex- 
clusively, such facts are of themselves suffi. 
cient to prove that sume change has taken 
place; for in the early age of the world there 
were no houses for birds to build in, no cloth, 
paper, or indeed any manufactures for ani- 
mals to feed on; consequently, in that time 
their habits must, necessarily, have been diffe- 
tent from what they are at present. Ata 
future period we hope to publish a paper 
containing an abundance of striking facts 
disproving the notion of the immutability of 
the natural economy. 

10. SARDINE’S EDITION OF WHITE’S NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

This edition of White’s celebrated work 
has very, very little to recommend it. Sir 
William Jardine has been too sparing of 
notes, and too negligent in the formation of 
his index, which is far from complete—the 
slow-worm, carp, shrew-mouse, snake, and 
many other things being omitted. On the 
accuracy and appropriateness of the few edi- 
torial notes we have little to say. But where 
notes are wanting we will supply. them. 

Canary, p. 42.—Gilbert White asks whe- 
ther canaries might not “ be naturalized to 
this climate, provided their eggs were put, in 
the spring, into the nests of some of their 
congeners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, &c.” 
It is stated by Captain Brown that “ various 
experiments have been tried to naturalize 
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eanary-birds in Britain, but they have dll 
proved abortive.” 

Alpine Swift, p. WW7—223.—White twice 
notices the Alpine or Gibraltar swift (Hirundo 
melba, or Cypselus Alpinus), and it may be 
added that in the Field Naturalist (vol. i. 
p. 72) there is an article, by the Reverend 
Mr. Fulcher, stating that a specimen of this 
species was shot, in Norfolk, in September, 
1831, which is probably the first instance of 
its being discovered in this country, to which 
it is, perhaps, a regular visiter, though one 
but little noticed. Mr. Rennie says, “ It has 
been long suspected that stragglers occa- 
sionally reached this country, and Dr. Latham 
was told that such had been observed; bnt 
he adds that the evidence was too slight to 
be trusted as actually proving the fact.” 
(Field Nat. vol. i. p. 40.) Gould, in the 
second part of his Birds of Europe, says— 
“ Mr. Selby has, in the Transactions of the 
Northumberland Natural History Society, 
noticed the occurrence of Cypselus Alpinus 
in Britain, and an individual has been killed 
on the estate, and is now in the possession, 
of 8. Halford, Esq., Kingsgate, near Mar- 
gate.” In the Magazine of Natural His. 
tory, (vol. vii. p. 347,) Mr. Blyth states that 
he saw the Alpine swift flying over the 
Wandle, near Garratt, in Surrey, on the fifth 
of last May. 

Yellow Wagtail, p. 121.— Mr. White 
seems only to have known,” says Sir William, 
“ two species of wagtail, the pied and grey.” 
How can this be said, when in his list of 
stationary soft-billed, or insectivorous, birds, 
we find that White records three species of 
wagtail, viz. the white, (Motacilla alba,) the 
yellow, (Motacilla flava,) and the grey, (Mota- 
cilla cinerea). The yellow species is the one 
that the editor asserts was unknown to the 
Selborne sage. 

Bee-bird, p. 171. It should be observed, 
to prevent mistake, in every edition of the 
present work that White's bee-bird is not our 
common flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola), which 
in some districts is so called, but is the bee- 
eater, (Merops apiaster,) which is but seldom 
met with in this country. 

Nightingale, p. 173.—“ Nightingales,” 
says White, “ not only never reach Northum- 
berland and Scotland, but also, as I have 
been always'told, Devonshire and Cornwall.” 
Sir J. Sinclair is stated to have attempted 
the introduction of this bird into the gioves 
of Scotiand,! by substituting its eggs in the 
place of those in the nest of the robin, whe 
hatched and reared them; but, in September, 
the usual period for migration, the youn 
ones took their departure and never returned. 
(Vide Mag. Nut. Hist. vol. i. p. 376.) 

Fern Owl.—There is an expression used 
by White which has been thought rather 
strange, and has led to some slight obser. 
vation. Speaking of a fern owl, whieh he 
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watched while it was flying, he says he dis- 
tinctly saw it “ put out its short leg while on 
the wing, and by a bend of the head deliver 
sumewhat into his mouth (p. 116).” It will 
appear evident that he used the word some- 
what in the same sense as the word some- 
thing ; for, at page, 274, he says, “ there is 
somewhat in most genera, at least, that at 
first sight discriminates them.” 

Sounds uttered by Fish, p. 277.—White 
asserts that “ the fish kind is quite mute.” 
We have instances sufficient to show that 
this assertion is not correct. A correspondent 
to the Magazine of Natural History states 
_that some tench he caught, croaked like a 
frog for full half an hour; and Captain Brown 
says the gurnard grunts or croaks when taken 
off the hook. When just drawn from the 
water, the herring is reported to squeak like 
a& mouse ; aud the Scieria stridens to utter a 
small shriek. The tunny and the groundling 
, When handled are said to hiss loudly. Words- 
worth, in his poem on the death of Mr. Gough, 
a gentleman who, in crossing one of the 
_ passes of Helvellyn, lost his footing, fell to a 
great depth and was thus killed, says in allu- 
sion to the spot: 

“ There sometimes d i 

Send through the rae pg ter a bong) 

Mole Cricket, p. 295.—“ Anatomists,” 
says White, “ who have examined the intes- 
tines of these insects, astonish me with their 
accounts ; for they say, that from the struc- 
ture and position of their stomachs, or maws, 
there seems to be good reason to suppose 
that this and the two other species, [field 
‘cricket and house cricket, ] ruminate, or chew 
the cud, like many quadrupeds!” The erro- 
-neous notion of crickets chewing the cud 
arose merely from the insects being seen to 
move their jaws occasionally when not eating. 

Camden Town. J.F. 





fHanners and Customs. 


—— 
INDIAN LAW-SUIT. 


[Tux following are the forms of procedure 
in a civil cause, step by step, in the state of 
Nepél, in Northern India. We quote them 
from a very interesting paper on the Law 
and Police of Nepal, by Brian Houghton 
‘Hodgson, Esq. in No. 2 of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, just published. | 

If a person comes into.court, and states 
that another person owes him a certain sum 
of money, which he refuses to pay, the bichdri 
of the court immediately asks him for the 
particulars of the debt, which he accordingly 
furnishes. The dichdri then commands the 
jamadér of the court to send one of his 
sipahis to fetch the debtor; the creditor ac- 
companies the sipdhé to point out the debtor, 
and pays him two annas per diem, until he 
has arrested the latter, and brought him 
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into court. When he is there produced, the 
ditha and bichdris interrogate the parties 
face to face. The debtor is asked if he ac. 
knowledges the debt alleged against him, 
and will immediately discharge it. The 
debtor may answer by acknowledging the 
debt, and stating his willingness to pay it as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he 
hopes to do in a few days. In this case, the 
bichdri will desire the creditor to wait a few 
days. The creditor may reply that he cannot 
wait, having immediate need of the money ; 
and if so, one of the chaprdssis of the court 
is attached to the debtor, with directions to 
see to the producing of the money in court, 
by any means. The debtor must then pro. 
duce money or goods, or whatever property 
he has, and bring it into court. The di@’hd 
and dichéris then, calling to their assistance 
three or four merchants, proceed to appraise 
the goods produced in satisfaction of the 
debt, and immediately discharge it ; nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of 
the debtor’s goods and chattels. In matters 
thus arranged; that is, where the defendant 
admits the cause of action to be valid, five 
per cent of the property litigated is taken 
from the one party, and ten per cent from 
the other, and no more. If the defendant, 
when produced in court in the manner above 
described, denies, instead of confessing, the 
debt, then the plaintiff’s proofs are called for; 
and if he has only a simple note of hand 
unattested, or an attested acknowledgment 
the witnesses to which are dead, then the 
ditha and bichdris interrogate the plaintiff 
thus: “ This paper is of no use as evidence; 
how do you propose to establish your claim ?” 
The plaintiff may answer, “ I lent the money 
to the father of the defendant; the note pro- 
duced is in his hand writing, and my claim 
is a just claim.” Hereupon the plaintiff is 
required to pledge himself formally to pro- 
secute his claim in the court in which he is, 
and in no other. The words enjoining the 
plaintiff thus to gage himself are, “ Bért @hd- 
po6:” and the mode is, by the plaintiff’s 
taking a rupee in his hand, which he closes, 
and strikes the ground, exclaiming, at the 
same time, “ My claim is just, and I gage 
myself to prove it so.” The defendant is 
then commanded to take up the gage of the 
plaintiff, or to pledge himself in a similar 
manner to attend the court duly to the 
conclusion of the trial, which he does by 
formally denying the authenticity of the docu- 
ment produced against him, as well as the 
validity of the debt; and upon this denial, 
he likewise strikes the earth with his hand 
closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant, which are called 
béri, are now deposited in court. The next 
step is for the court to take the fee called 
karpan, or five rupees, from each party. The 
amount of both Jeré and darpan 1s the pet: 
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quisite of the various officers of the court, 
and does not go to the government. The 
iving of Aarpan by the parties implies their 
Sesire to refer the dispute to the decision of 
the ordeal; and, accordingly as soon as the 
karpan is paid down, the dit’ha acquaints 
the government that the parties in a certain 
cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The ne- 
cessary order is thereupon issued from the 
Durbar; but when it has reached the court, 
the ditha and bichdris first of all exhort the 
parties to come to an understanding and 
effect a settlement of their dispute by some 
other means ; if, however, they will not con- 
sent, the trial is directed to proceed. The 
ordeal is called nydya, and the form of it is 
as follows: The names of the respective 
parties are inscribed on two pieces of 
paper, which are rolled up into balls, and 
then have pijja * offered tothem. From each 
patty a fine or feet of one rupee is taken; 
the balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, 
and two annast more are taken from each 
party. The reeds are then intrusted to two 
of the Aavilddrs of the court to take to the 
Queen’s Tank; and with the Aavilddrs, a 
bichdri of the court, a Brdéhman and the 
parties, proceed thither, as also two men of 
the Chamdkhalak (or Chaméara) caste.§ On 
arriving at the tank, the dichdéri again ex- 
horts the parties to avoid the ordeal by adopt- 
ing some other mode of settling the business, 
the merits of which are only known to them- 
selves. If they continue to insist on the 
ordeal, the two havilddrs, each holding one 
of the reeds, go, one to the east and the other 
to the west side of the tank, entering the 
water about knee deep. The Braéhman, the 
parties, and the Chémékhalaks, all at this 
moment enter the water a little way; and 
the Bréhman performs pijja to Varuna in 
the name of the parties, and repeats a 
sacred text, the meaning of which is, that 
mankind know not what passes in the minds 
of each other, but that all inward thoughts 
and past acts are known to the gods Surya, 
Chandra, Varuna, and Yéma;|| and that 
they will do justice between the parties in 
this cause. When the piija is over, the Brah- 
man gives the tilak to the two Chdmdk- 
halaks, and says to them, “ Let the champion 
of truth win, and let the false one’s champion 
lose!” This being said, the Bréhman and 
the parties come out of the water, and the 
Chamdkhalak separate, one going to each 
place where a reed is erected. They then 
enter the deep water, and at a signal given, 
both immerse themselves in the water at the 
same instant. Whichever of them first rises 


* Puja, worship—adorati Ep. 





+ Called géla. 

~ This fee is called narkouli. 

§ A very low tribe.- 

} Strya, the sun; Chandra, the moon ; Varuna, 
the regent of the ocean ; Yama, the deity presiding 
over the infernal regions. 


from the water, the reed nearest to him is 
instantly destroyed, together with the scroll 
attached to it. The other reed is carried 
back to the court, where the ball of paper is 
opened, and the name read. If the scroll 
bear the plaintiff’s name, he wins the cause ; 
if it be that of the defendant, the latter is 
victorious. The fine called jif’houri is then 
paid by the winner, and that called harourt 
by the loser; besides which, five rupees are 
demanded from the winner in return for a 
turban which he gets,7 and the same sum, 
under the name of sabhdsidd'ha, (or purifi- 
cation of the court,) from the loser. The 
above four demands on the parties, viz. 
Jithouri, harouri, pagri, and sabhdsidd ha, 
are government taxes ; and, exclusive of 
these, eight axnas must be paid to the mahd- 
nias of the court, eight annas more to the 
kotmdl, eight more to the sumhdladikias, 
and, lastly, eight more to the Ahardér or 
registrar. In this manner, multitudes of 
causes are decided by nydya, (ordeal,) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon 
the subject-matter of dispute, and have nei- 
ther documentary nor verbal evidence to 
adduce. 

In a future page we learn that among 
Newédrs and Paréattias, the creditor may 
attach duns to the debtor, to follow and dun 
him wherever he goes. The creditor may 
also stop the debtor wherever he finds him; 
take him home, confine, beat, and abuse 
him; so that he does him no serious injury 
in health or limbs.- It- is also stated, that 
the creditor may seize upon the debtor, con- 
fine him in his own house, place him under 
the spout that discharges the filthy wash of 
the house, and such like; but he has no 
further power over him. 


{| Hence this fee or tax is called pagrt, turban. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


ADDISON’S LOVE OF NATURE.* 

Two Letters, written by Mr. Addison, in 
the year 1708, to the Earl of Warwick, 
(afterwards his Son-in-law,) when that 
Nobleman was very young. 

My pear Lorp,—I have employed the 
whole neighbourhood in looking after birds’ 
nests, and not altogether without success. 

My man found one last night, but it proved 

a hen’s, with fifteen eggs in it, covered with 

an old broody duck, which may satisfy your 

lordship’s curiosity a little, though 1 am 
afraid the eggs will be of little use to us. 

This morning I have news brought me of 

a nest that has abundance of little eg, 

streaked with red and blue veins, that, by the 

description they give me, must make a very 

beautiful figure on a string. My neighbours 

are very much divided in their opinions upon 
* From the Entomological Magazi 
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them; some say they are a skylark’s; others 
will have them to be a canary-bird’s; but I 
am much mistaken in the colour and turn of 
the eggs if they are not full of tom-tits. If 
your lordship does not make haste, I am 
afraid they will be birds before you see them; 
for, if the aceount they give of them be true, 
they can’t have above two days more to 
reckon. 

Since I am so near your lordship, me- 
thinks, after having passed the day among 
more severe studies, you may often take a 
trip hither, aud relax yourself with these 
little curiosities of nature. I assure you no 
less a man than Cicero commends the two 
great friends of his age, Scipio and Lelius, 
for entertaining themselves at their country- 
house, which stood on the sea-shore, with 
picking up cockle-shells, and looking after 
birds’ nests. For which reason I shall con- 
clude this learned letter with a saying of the 
same author, in his treatise of Friendship: 
* Absint autem tristitia, et in omni re severi- 
tas: habent illa quidem gravitatem; sed 
amicitia debet esse lenior et remissior, et ad 
omnem suavitatem facilitatemque morum 
proclivior.”’ If your lordship understands 
the elegance and sweetness of these words, 
you may assure yourself you are no ordinary 

tinist; but if they have force enough to 
bring you to Sandy-End, I shall be very well 
pleased.—I am, my dear lord, your lordship’s 
most affectionate and obedient,—J. Appison. 

May 20, 1708. 


_ 


My pearest Lorp,—I can’t forbear being 
troublesome to your lordship whilst I am in 
your neighbourhood. The business of this is 
to invite you to a concert of music, which I 
have found out in a neighbouring wood. It 
begins precisely at six in the evening, and 
consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin- 
redbreast, and a bullfinch, There is a lark 
that, by way of overture, sings and mounts 
till she is almost out of hearing, and after- 
wards, falling down leisurely, drops to the 
ground, or as soon as she has ended her song. 
The whole is concluded by a nightingale, 
that hasa much better voice than Mrs. Tofts, 
and something of the It:aliam manner in her 
divisions. If your lordship will honour me 
with your company, I will promise to enter- 
tain you with much better music, and more 
agreeable scenes, than you ever met with at 
the Opera ; and will conclude with a charm- 
ing description of a nightingale out of our 
friend Virgil:— 

Qualis populeé meerens Philomela sub umbré, 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus avator 
Observans vido implumes detraxit, at illa 

Fiet noctem, que sedens, miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et meestis laté loca questubus implet. 

So, close in poplar shades, her children gone, 

The mother nightingale lameuts alone : 

Whose nest some prying churl had found, and thenee 
By stealth convey'd th’ unfeather'd innocence : 
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But she supplies the night with mournful strains, 
And melancholy music fills the plains. 

Your lordship’s most obedient, 
May 27, 1708. J. Appison. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


FIRE AND WATER.—A YARN. 
(From Jacob Faithful.) 

“ Come, spin us a good yarn, father; we've 
nothing to do, and Jacob will like to hear 
ou.” 
“ Well, then, so I will,’ answered he; 
“ what shall it be about ?” 

“ Fire and water, of course,” replied Tom. 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you something about 
both, since you wish it; how I came into his 
Majesty’s sarvice through jire, and how the 
officer who pressed me went out of it through 
water. I was still ’prentice, and wanted 
about three months to sarve my time, when, 
of course, I should no longer be protected 
from sarving the king, when the ship I was 
in sailed up the Baltic with a cargo of bul- 
locks. We had at least two hundred on 
board, tied up on platforms on every deck, 
with their heads close to the sides, and all 
their sterns looking in board. They were fat 
enough when they were shipped, but soon 
dwindled away: the weather was very bad, 
and the poor creatures rolled against each 
other and slipped about in a way that it 
pitied you to see them. However, they were 
stowed so thick, that they held one another 
up, which proved of service to them in the 
heavy gales which tossed the ship about like 
@ pea in a rattle. We had joined a large 
convoy, and were entering the Sound, when, 
as usual, it fell calm, and out came the 
Danish gun-boats to attack us. The men- 
of-war who had the charge of the convoy 
behaved nobly; but still they were becalmed, 
and many of us were a long way astern. Our 
ship was pretty well up, but she was too far 
in shore; and the Danes made a dash at us 
with the hope of making a capture. The 
men-of-war seeing what the enemy were 
about, sent boats to beat them off; but it 
was too late to prevent them boarding, which 
they did. Not wishing to peep through the 
bars of the gaol at Copenhagen, we left the 
ship in our boats on one side, just as the 
Danes boarded on the other, and pulled to- 
wards the men-of-war’s armed boats coming 
to our assistance. The men-of-war’s boats 
pulled right for the ship to retake her, which 
they did certainly, but not betore the enemy 
had set fire to the vessel, and had then pulled 
off towards another. Seeing this, the men; 
of-war’s boats again gave chase to the Danes, 
leaving us to extinguish the flames, which 
were now bursting out fure and aft, and 
climbing like fiery serpents up to the main 
catharpings. We soon found that it was 
impossible: we remained as long as the heat 
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and smoke would permit us, and then we 
were obliged to be off; but I shall never 
forget the roaring and moaning of the poor 
animals who were then roasting alive. It was 
a cruel thing of the Danes to fire a vessel 
full of these poor creatures. Some had broken 
loose, and were darting up and down the 
decks goring others, and tumbling down the 
hatchways: others remained trembling, or 
trying to snuff up a mouthful of fresh air 
amongst the smoke; but the struggling and 
bellowing, as the fire caught the vessel fore 
and aft, and was grilling two hundred poor 
creatures at once, was at last shocking, and 
might have been heard fora mile. We did 
all we could. I cut the throats of a dozen, 
but they kicked and struggled so much, 
falling down upon, and treading you under 
their feet; and once one laid upon me, and 
I expected to be burnt with them, for it was 
not until I was helped that I got clear of the 
poor animal. So we stayed as long as we 
could, and then left them to their fate; and 
the smell of burnt meat, as we shoved off, 
was as horrible as the cries and wailings of 
the poor beasts themselves. The men-of-war’s 
boats returned, having chased away the Danes, 
and very kindly offered us all a ship, as we 
had lost our own, so that you see that by fire 
I was forced into his Majesty’s sarvice. Now, 
the boat which tovk us belonged to one of 
the frigates who had charge of the convoy, 
and the lieutenant who commanded the boat 
was a swearing, tearing sort of a chap, who 
lived as if his life was to last for ever. After 
I was taken on board, the captain asked me 
if I would enter, and I thought that I might 
as well sarve the king handsomely, so I volun- 
teered. It’s always the best thing to do, 
when you’re taken, and can’t help yourself, 
for you are more trusted than a pressed man 
who is obstinate. I liked the sarvice from 
the first—the captain was not a particular 
man ; according to some people’s idea of the 
sarvice, she wasn’t in quite man-of-war fashion, 
but she was a happy ship, and the men would 
have followed and fought for the captain to 
the last drop of their blood. That’s the sort 
of ship for me. I’ve seen cleaner decks, but 
I never saw merrier hearts. The only one of 
the officers disliked by the men was the lieu- 
tenant who pressed me : he had a foul mouth, 
and no discretion; and as for swearing, it 
was really terrible to hear the words. which 
came out of his mouth. I don’t mind an 
oath rapped out in the heat of the moment, 
but he invented his oaths when he was cool, 
and let them out in his rage. We were re- 
turning home, after having seen the convoy 
safe, when we met with a gale of wind in our 
teeth, one of the very worst I ever fell in with. 
It had been blowing hard from the S.W., 
and then shifted to the N.W., and made a 
Cross sea, which was tremendous. Now, the 
frigaie was a very old vessel; and although 


they had often had her into dock and repair- 
ed her below, they had taken no notice of 
her upper works, which were as rotten as a 
medlar. I think it was about three bells in 
the middle watch, when the wind was howl- 
ing through the rigging, for we had no can- 
vass on her ’cept a staysail and trysail, when 
the staysail-sheet went, and she broached-to 
afore they could prevent her. The lieutenant 
I spoke of had the watch, and his voice was 
heard through the roaring of the wind, swear- 
ing at the men to haul down the staysail, 
that we might bend on the sheet, and set it 
right again; when, she having, as I said, 
broached-to, a wave—ay, a wave as high as 
the maintop almost—took the frigate right 
on her broadside, and the bulwarks of the 
quarter-deck being, as I said, quite rotten, 
cut them off clean level with the main-chains, 
sweeping them, and guns, and men, all over- 
board together. The mizen-mast went, but 
the main-mast held on, and I was under its 
lee at the time, aud was saved by clinging on 
like a nigger, while for a minute I was under 
the water, which carried almost all away with 
it to leeward. As soon as the water passed 
over me, I looked up and around me—it was 
quite awful ; the quarter-deck was cut off as 
with a knife—not a soul left there, that I 
could see; no man at the wheel—mizen- 
masts gone — sky-lights washed away — 
waves making a clear breach, and no de- 
fence ; boats washed away from the quarters 
—all silent on deck, but plenty of noise be- 
low and on the main-deck, for the ship was 
nearly full of water, and all below were hur- 
rying up in their shirts, thinking that we 
were going down. At last the captain crawled 
up, and clung by the stancheons, followed by 
the first lieutenant and the officers, and by 
degrees all was quiet, the ship was cleared, 
and the hands were turned up to muster, 
under the half-deck. There were forty-seven 
men who did not answer to their names— 
they had been summoned to answer for their 
lives, poor fellows! and there was also the 
swearing lieutenant not to be found. Well, 
at last we got the hands on deck, and put her 
before the wind, scudding under bare poles. 
As we went aft to the taffrail, the bulwark of 
which still remained, with about six feet of 
the quarter-deck bulwark on each side, we 
observed something clinging to the stern 
ladder, dipping every now and then into the 
sea, as it rose under her counter, and assisted 
the wind in driving her before the gale. We 
soon made it out to be a man, and I went 
down, slipped a bowling knot over the poor 
fellow, and with some difficulty we were both 
hauled up again. It proved to be the lieute- 
nant, who had been washed under the coun- 
ter, and clung to the stern ladder, and had 
thus miraculously been preserved. It was a 
long while before he came to, and he never 
did any duty the whole week we were out, 
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till we got into Yarmouth Roads ; indeed, he 
hardly ever spoke a word to any one, but 
seemed to be always in serious thought. 
When we arrived, he gave his commission 
to the captain, and went on shore; went to 
school again, they say, and bore up for a 
parson, and for all 1 know, he’ll preach some- 
where next Sunday. So you see, water drove 
him out of the sarvice, and fire forced me in. 
Theére’s a yarn for you, Jacob.” 
“ T like it very much,” replied I. 


PATENT BREAD. 


Ir is well known that, in the old established 
way of ing, the steam which arises 
during the process is allowed to escape as of 
no a 3 but accident discovered, a few 
ears ago, that this vapour, if condensed, ex- 
hibited traces of alcohol, and the collection 
of it immediately became an object of cupi-, 
dity and speculation ; and this, together with 
some saving of fuel during the process of 
baking, suggested the patent and the forma- 
tion of the Company upon a great scale. 
One of its recommendations was, that bread 
so made, though kept for any length of time, 
does not become sour; and this, we under- 
stand, is the fact; but how and at what 
expense is this incorruptibility procured ? 
Sour bread is unquestionably bad ; but is not 
bread which, if kept too Jong, is liable to 
become sour, the very article we want? In 
the new method, the distillation, (for such it 
is in reality,) is pushed as far as it can go: 
the whole product of the fermentation is ob- 
tained and collected, so that the residue or. 
loaf, may be regarded as a caput mortuum, 
incapable of undergoing further change ; 
but is it not rather unluckily deprived, at the 
same time, of its saccharine principle—in 
short, of all nutritive property ? For our own 
parts, we adhere to the old, orthodox “ bread 
with the gin in it.”—Quarterly Review. 


FREE TRADE TO CHINA. 
Irs evil: consequences’ have already begun 
to show themselves. The most ‘respectable 
of the’ Hong merchants have retired from 
business, and the rest are either unable or 
unwilling to advance a shilling to enable the 
poor cultivators of tsa to prepare the usual 
supply, though 40,000 tons of shipping were 
expected at Canton: but we shall, notwith- 
standing, have some ‘tea, and’ it is as well 
that our readers should know what sort of 
tea it will be. Our information is from an 
eye-witness of unquestionable authority, re- 
cently arrived in England from China. On 
the opposite side of the river to, and at a 
short distance from, Canton, is a manufac- 
tory for converting the very worst kind of 
coarse black tea into'gteen ; it'is-well known 
in Canton by the name of /’o-ping, and was 
always rejected by the agents of the East 


India Company. The plan is to’stir it about 


on iron plates moderately heated, mixing it’ 


up with a composition of turmeric, indigo, 


and white lead, by which process it acquires. 


that blcoming blue of plums and that crispy 
appearance which are supposed to indicate 
the fine green teas. Our: informant says, 


there can be no mistake respecting the white: 


lead, as the Chinese superintendent called it 
by its common name, yuen-fun. At the 
same time it is tight to state, that pulve- 
rized gypsum, (known by the name of shet- 
kao,) is understood by the gentlemen of the 
late factory to be employed to subdue a too in- 
tense blue colour given by the indigo. There 
were already prepared, when this visit took 
place, 50,000 chests of this precious article ; 
just enough for three cargoes of the very 
largest ships of the East India Company. 
The crafty proprietors told our friend and the 
other visiters that this tea was not for the 


English but the American market; but we: 


shall, no doubt, have our full share of it; 


nay, some particulars lately published in the’ 


newspapers render it highly probable that 
the importation of the well-doctored Wo-ping 
has already commenced.— Quarterly Review. 


FRENCH CHARACTER. 
[Tue following observations by the Water. 


drinker in the Pyrenees, are full of point,: 


and true to the letter. ] 

From my desultory route, I saw a vast deal 
of the interior, which, to the diligence tra- 
veller, is a sealed book. The post-chaise 
traveller, of course, as seldom opens his eyes 
as he can, and when he arrives at the end of 


his stage for the day, thanks Heaven, like: 


the yawner in the Castle of Indolence, that 
“ one day more is done.” The truth is, that 


nothing can be more proverbially tiresome, - 


than a Continental high-road. The infinite 
length to which it stretches in a straight 
line, and its utter absence of all stirring ob- 
jects, living or dead, tire the eye; the a 
in the journey consisting only of the facades 
of villages, that would dishonour a group of 
wigwams by the comparison; no groves, no 
gardens, “no. farm-houses, no showy equi- 
pages flitting along from one fine mansion 
to another—no fine mansions, no village 
steeples -peeping up from their “ embosom- 


ing. oaks,” no noble cathedrals rising up: 


from: the bosom of the towns, like a mighty 


mother with her children clustering in circles’ 


round her ;—in short, no England. But this 
belongs only to the high-road, by a certain 
degree of malice always leading through the 
most desolate part of the country. But by 
giving the bridle a shake to the right or the 
left, pretty spots are sometimes lighted on, 
which reconcile us to. the. landscape. Here 


and there a willowed stream, gliding through: 
a plantation of all kinds of esculents, or by a’ 


cottage overgrown with shrubs and. flowers, 
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or a little, wild village, of which nature has 
taken it on herself to be the sole decorator, 
and has succeeded accordingly, to the shame 
of the whole Ferme ornee family, of all 
intrusions on taste the most preposterous. 
Here, too, the principal part of her popula- 
tion, which so unaccountably escapes the eye 
in the neighbourhood of the Grande Chaus- 
sée, is to be found ; troops of girls gleaning, 
or -vathering, or carrying home the 
ph ng their aaa, in ail. their frightful 
varieties of head-gear, yet all laughing, chat- 
tering, making their sadams to the stranger, 
and noisy “as a wilderness of monkeys.” 
The labourers, in the field and out of the 
field, in the shop and in the market, I uni- 
formly found were the women, and they 
were the laughers too. The French male 
peasant was at all times an indolent fellow at 
work, though brisk enough at play. He has 
now turned politician, and has thus added to 
his. sullenness of nature, the sullenness of 
faction. Nothing can be a greater contrast 
than that between the sexes. The most tri- 
vial attempt at a jest, a civility, or a douceur, 
was invariably received with good humour by 











the fair. But conversation with the clown’ 
was a delicate matter. Waterloo has not yet 


passed out of his memory, though nothing’ 


else may have come into it; and the old 


identity of stranger and enemy has unluckily ° 


revived in the breast of the tillers of the soil. 


This, however, will pass away, like all other’ 


things. The happy generation who have 


retired to take up the trade of farming in the ° 


provinces, with their swords most unwill- 
ingly beaten into ploughshares, will mingle 
with the dust in time. The sourness of the 
unlucky campaigns of the Napoleonites, will 
be sweetened by the affluence which is rapidly 
covering the thirsty plains of France.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 





Antiquartana. 
TOWER OF LONDON. 


Tue massive portal beneath the tower is the’ 


main entrance into the inner ward of this 


noble fortress, including all the principal’ 


edifices. By reference to the plan of the 
Tower, this portion will be seen adjoining 
the Record Office eastward, and precisely 


opposite the Traitors’ Tower, the Gate of: 


(The Bloody Tower.) 
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which communicates with the river Thames, 
and will be found engraved at page 365, 
vol. xvi. of the Mirror. 

The Bloody Tower forms a noble example 
of the strength and solidity which character- 
ized the fortified gateways of past ages. In 
the Survey of Henry VIII.’s reign, this build- 
ing, from its contiguity to the Garden, at- 
tached to “the Lieutenant’s Lodgings,” (now 
incorporated with the parade, ) was designated 
the Garden Tower ;” but, in the “ Exact 
Draught” of the year 1597, it is called the 
“ Bloody Tower ;” though from what cir- 
cumstance has never been explained. In a 
curious description of the Tower, in an old 
tract of the reign of James I., we read that 
the above “ turrett, our elders tearmed the 
Bloody Tower, for the bloodshed, as they 
say, of those infant princes of Edward IV., 
whom Richard III., of cursed memory, (I 
shudder to mention it,) savagely killed, two 
togither at one time.”* 

Messrs. Britton and Brayley, however, 
assert that “ not the least credit is due to 
the legend which represents this Tower as 
the scene of the murder of Edward V. and 
the Duke of York; nor yet to the tale of the 
bones of those ill-fated youths having been 
found in Charles II.’s reign, beneath the 
little staircase that leads to the gloomy cham- 
bers of the superstructure. That bones were 
found is true; yet the discovery was not made 
here, but at the depth of several feet below 
the stairs leading to the chapel in the White 
Tower.t| The propriety of assigning those 
remains to the young princes, was, in the 
highest degree, questionable.” t 

The bold and substantial character of the 
gateway of this Tower, which is about 34 feet 
in depth, and 15 feet wide, will be appreciated 
from the above print. The portcullis and 
massive gates at the south end still remain, 
and are evidently of great age; but those 
which were on the northern side have been 
removed. In the vaulting, great strength is 
apparent: the spreading tracery of the groins 
form two divisions, of which the central por- 
tions spring from corbels of lions’ heads. 
This is the only rectangular Tower belonging 
to the inner ward: in the upper part is a 
space for working the portcullis. 

From the Bloody Tower, the ballium or 
ward wall is continued westward to the Bell 
Tower. 

* The pamphlet is one of the rarities of the Bod- 
leian Library, and was reprinted by Mr. Nichols iu 


the Progresses of Ki James the First. 
+ Kennett’s Complete History of England, vol. i, 
551 


¢ The particulars of this murder, which is one of 
the most controverted events in our history, will be 
found discussed with considerable point in the Me- 
moirs of the Tower, by Messrs. Britton and Brayley, 
chap. i. pp. 40—50 
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CROSBY HALL. 

Mr. Wi.LeMent’s splendid present of stained 
glass has been lately placed in the oriel win- 
dow of Crosby Hall, and forms an appro. 
priate memorial of the ancient possessors of 
the mansion. The upper tier of lights con. 
tains the arms of the adjoining Priory of St. 
Helen, those of Sir John Crosby, by whom 
the Hall was erected in the reign of Edward 
IV., and those of the Grocers’ Company, 
who have been liberal contributors to the 
restoration. The two centre lights of the 
oriel contain the white rose and the falcon, 
the badges of Edward IV., to whom Sir 
John Crosby was a faithful adherent. Above 
these are the arms of Richard III. and his 
Queen. Next to the royal arms are those of 
Sir Thomas More, who held the lease of 
Crosby Hall, under the Prioress of St. He- 
len’s, and was chiefly resident there for some 
years prior to 1523, when he removed to 
Chelsea. The arms of Lord Darcy, Sir 
John Spencer, and William Bond, complete 
the series of ancient proprietors. 

It is expected that the Committee, ap- 
pointed to superintend the repairs, will be 
enabled to complete the other windows in a 
corresponding style. The Chairman, W.T. 
Copeland, Esq. M.P. has taken the lead in a 
second subscription by the very liberal con- 
tribution of 100/— From a Correspondent. 


Che Public Journals. 


BREAD MADE FROM WOOD. 


Muvcu skilful manipulation and delicacy of 
experiment were required to establish the 
nutritive property of the woody fibre—in 
short, that a tolerably good quartern loaf can 
be made out of a deal board—has been proved 
by the recent labours of a German Professor, 
and may be verified by any one who will 
take the trouble to repeat them :— 

“The following, (says Dr. Prout,) was the 
method he employed for this purpose. In 
the first place, everything that was soluble in 
water was removed by frequent maceration 
and boiling; the wood was then reduced to 
a minute state of division, that is to say, not 
merely into fine fibres, but actual powder; 
and after being repeatedly subjected to the 
heat of an oven, was ground in the usual 
manner of corn. Wood thus prepared, ac- 
cording to the author, acquires the smell and 
taste of corn-flour. It is, however, never quite 
white, but always of a yellowish colour. It 
also agrees wit pat in this respect, 
that it does not ferment without the addition 
of leaven, and, in this case, sour leaven of 
corn-flour is found to answer best. With 
this it makes a perfectly uniform and spongy 
bread; and when it is thoroughly baked, 
and has much crust, it has a much better 
taste of bread than what in times of scarcity 
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is prepared from the bran and husks of corn. 
Wood-flour, also, boiled in water, forms a 
thick, tough, trembling jelly, like that of 
wheat-starch, and which is very nutritious.” 
a ee Transactions, 1827, part ii. 
18. 

" To make wood-flour in perfection, accord- 
ing to Professor Autenreith, the wood, after 
being thoroughly stripped of its bark, is to 
be sawed transversely into disks of about an 
inch in diameter. The saw-dust is to be 
preserved, and the disks are to be beaten to 
fibres in a pounding-mill. The fibres and 
saw-dust, mixed together, are next to be de- 
prived of everything harsh and bitter, which 
is soluble in water, by boiling them, where 
fuel is abundant, or by subjecting them for a 
longer time to the action of cold water, which 
is easily done by inclosing them in a strong 
sack, which they only half fill, and beating 
the sack with a stick, or treading it with the 
feet in a rivulet. The whole is then to be 
completely dried, either in the sun or by fire, 
and repeatedly ground in a flour-mill. The 
ground wood is next baked into small, flat 
cakes, with water rendered slightly mucila- 
ginous by the addition of some decoction of 
linseed, mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree 
bark, or any other such substance. Professor 
Autenrieth prefers marshmallow roots, of 
which one ounce renders eighteen quarts of 
water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these 
serve to form four pounds and a half of wood- 
flour into cakes. These cakes are baked 
until they are brown on the surface. After 
this they are broken to pieces, and again 
ground, until the flour pass through a fine 
boulting cloth; and upon the fineness of the 
flour does its fitness to make bread depend. 
The flour of a hard wood, such as beech, 
requires the process of baking and grinding 
to be repeated. Wood-flour does not ferment 
so readily as wheaten flour; but the Professor 
found fifteen pounds of birch-wood flour, 
with three pounds of sour wheat-leaven, and 
two pounds of wheat-flonr, mixed up with 
eight measures of new milk, yielded thirty- 
six pounds of very good bread. The leamed 
Professor tried the nutritious properties of 
wood-fiour, in the first instance, upon a 
young dog; afterwards he fed two pigs upon 
it; and then, taking courage from the suc- 
cess of the experiment, he attacked it him- 
self. His family party, he says, ate it in the 
form of gruels or soup, dumplings and pan- 
cakes, all made with as litile of aay other 
ingredient as possible; and found them pala- 
table and quite wholesome. Are we then, 
instead of looking upon a human being 
stretched upon a bare plank as the picture 
of extreme want and wretchedness, to regard 
him as reposing in the lap of abundance, 
and consider, henceforth, the common phrase, 
“bed and board” as compounded of syno- 
nymous terms ? 


The Laplanders of Tryssild, and the moun- 
tainous part of Oesterladen, are said by Von 
Buch, in his Travels through Norway and 
Lapland, in 1806-7-8, to make a bread, called 
by them Barke Bréd, in the following man- 
ner :—“ When the young and vigorous fir 
trees are felled, to the great injury of the 
woods, the tree is stripped of its bark for its 
whole length; the outer part is carefully 
peeled from the bark; the deeper interior 
covering is then shaved off, and nothing 
remains but the innermost rind, which is 
extremely soft and white. It is then hung 
up several days in the air to dry, and after- 
wards baked in an oven; itis next beaten on 
wooden blocks; and then pounded as finely 
as possible in wooden vessels. But all this 
is not enough: the mass is yet to be carried 
to the mill, and ground into coarse meal 
like barley or oats. This meal is mixed up 
with threshed oat-ears, or with a few moss- 
seeds; and a bread of about an inch thick- 
ness is formed of this composition.” 

In another place, the same traveller, talk- 
ing of the Enare Laplanders, says :—“ In 
summer, they scarcely eat any thing but fish 
from the fresh-water lakes, and drink with 
great eagerness the water in which the 
fish has been boiled. In winter, they must 
put up with dried fish, and with soups of 
water, fir bark, and rein-deer tallow. They 
peel off, in summer, the innermost hark of 
the fir, divide it in long strips, and hang 
them in their dwellings to dry for winter 
stores. When used, these strips of bark are 
minced in small pieces along with the rein- 
deer tallow, and boiled together for several 
hours with water, till they form a thick 
broth.” 

It is not improbable, says Dr. Prout, when 
speaking of this method, that, during the 
above processes, the lignin combines with 
water, and forms an artificial starch; what 
the change may be we will not venture to 
decide. As for the spongy bread made b 
the Tubingen Professor, we should like very 
much to taste it; but with respect to the 
poor Laplander’s coarse and husky variety of 
the staff of life, it can be, we greatly fear, 
little better than the newly-invented patent 


bread of our own metropolis.— Quarterly 


Review. 





AN ORPHAN’S SONG. 


I’m asma’ Orphan Lass, for my Parents are dead, 
Baith father and mother, yet naething I need ; 
For there's Ane up aboon that doth cleed me and 


feed, 
And at nicht a saft pillow puts under my head. 


At nicht I lie doon, as sune’s it is dark, 

In the moruin’ I rise up alang wi’ the Lark ; 

Dey’s saft slidin’ hours I’m owre happy to mark, 

For a sang’s in my heart, and my heart's in my 
wark. 

Sometimes in the house by mysel’ left to stay— 

Sometunes by mysel’ herdia’ kye on the brae— 


— ee 
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Yet I never am lanely the laueliest day, 

But gay as a Linty or Lammie at play. 

Far back’s I remember a’ folk hae been kind, 

And my ain wee sweet warld’s gaen aye to my miud; 
Oh! gin I were na happy, mine een would be blind, 
For pleasures like floures, without seekiu’ I find 
I'm sae happy, I fear that my days will be few ! 
And yrow sad at the thocht, as I look on the dew; 
As I look, bonny floures, at the gloamiu’ on you! 
But I sune gather heart—for my Bible is true. 

As the Sabbath comes roun’, and a’ things are at 


Test— 
Sure on Sabbath the wund aye blaws saft frae the 
west— 
My heart wi’ sic sinkings nae mair is opprest— 
Tn the Pew for the Poor, then the Orphan is blest ! 
O' a spirit that’s contrite au offering I bring, 
Not despised by Heaven's own merciful King ; 
And as without psalm-book his praises I siog, 
Withiu the safe shadow I sit o’ his wing. 


On the ground for the floure—on the floure for the 


For the unherried nest in the heart o’ the tree, 

Thou carest, O Lord! aud if cared for by Thee, 

Ilka day in the week will be Sabbath to me. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


TRAVELLERS’ TRICKS. 
My Grandfather’s Trick. 
My grandfather was an old sailor, an in- 
corrigible yarn-spinner of course. One sum- 
mer day, just after dinner, I was trotting by 
his side in the garden, where, after taking a 
few turns, we sat down in the shade of an 
apple-tree. “Come, grandfather,” said I, 
“tell me a story.”—“A story, hey?” said 
the old gentleman, filling his pipe very slowly, 
and then lighting it with a sun-glass; “a 
story ? very well.” Puff— puffi—< Yes, a 
story; I must have a story.”— Aha! a 
story! very well.” Puff—putf—* Very well, 
grandfather; come, begin.” —“ Begin! aha! 
very well.” Puff—puff. “ Every story must 
begin, to be sure.” — “Certainiy; and now 
for the beginning; come, begin.”—“ Well, 
once there were two men—but you have heard 
the story before, I suppose.”—“ How do I 
know that till you begin it ?”—“ Oh, oh!” 
Puff— puff. “Very true. Once there were 
two men went out a bat-hunting——”’ — “A 
bat-hunting ! what a strange thing !”—“Oho! 
then you have heard the story ?”—* No, no— 
never.” —“ Very well. These two men went 
out a bat-hunting, and one of them got over 
a stone wall—no, ’twas a fence, I think— 
fence ? let me see.’”’—“ No matter, . grand- 
father; let it go fence or stone wall, which- 
ever you please.”—“ Yes, yes, a fence ; very 
well; one of them got over a fence, and the 
other he stayed behind.—Bunut you have cer- 
tainly heard the story ?”—‘“ No, never a word 
of it; never.” —“ Really ?”” —“ Really, cer- 
tainly, positively, never.”—* That’s strange ; 
well, never mind, where was I? Qh, I'll 
begin again. Once there were two men went 
out a bat-hunting, and one of them got over 
a fence, and the other stayed behind.—But I 
know now by your laughing that you have 
heard the story.””—“ Why, grandfather, I tell 
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you no, as I told you before ; won’t you be- 
lieve me ?”—“ Oh, then, if you really have not 
heard it, I must tell it you. Once there were 
two men, &c., &c.”—In this manner the 
tale went on and stopped, began again. stop- 
ped again, made a new beginning and a new 
stop, like the story of the “* King of Bohemia 
and his Seven Castles.” till at length, vexed 
with this tantalizing trick, I could endure it 
no longer, but starting up in a violent pas- 
sion, “The dogs take it all!” I exclaimed. 
‘“ Grandfather, you have no story to tell.”— 
“ Ha-ha-ha !” said the old rogue, bursting 
into a loud laugh; “that is a certain proof 
you have heard it before.” 


A Frenchman’s Trick. 


Monsieur Duphot was a French refugee 
who had fled to America in the beginning of 
the revolution, and settled himself in Boston. 
His judgment of the Yankees was expressed 
without reserve—“ Ils sont bons enfans,.mais 
ils ne savant pas jouer le violon.”” But Mon- 
sieur Duphot had a waggish neighbour, who, 
if he could not play the fiddle could play a 
trick, as the Frenchman found to his annoy- 
ance. One day, Mr. B——, the joker afore- 
said, met him in the market, where the 
Frenchman was cheapening a quarter of mut- 
ton.—“ Ah, Monsieur,” said he, “you and I 
are on the same errand. You dine on mutton 
to-day ?’’—“ Yes, sair; de muttons is more 
sheap as de bif, voyez vous.”’—“ True; and 
if you and I buy a bit together, it will be 
cheaper still. What do you say ?”—“ Ver 
well, allons ; let us see—how moch you 
vant ?’—“ Qh, about a quarter.”—“ Bien, 
bien, and sodo I. Den me buy half a mut- 
ton ensemble, and den me make him two halfs 
chacun a piece.”— “ Exactly,” replied B——. 
So straightway making a purchase of a side 
of mutton, he cut it in two, and taking the 
hind quarter for himself, offered the French- 
man the other. “ Attendez!” said the 
Frenchman ; “ it is de hind quarter I want.” 
—“ Really! now it happens to be the very 
part I want too!” said the other, pretending 
surprise. The Frenchman grinned, and 
shrugged his shoulders. “Come,” said 
B—, “let us toss a cent, and he that wins 
shall put his hand upon one piece, and say, 
‘Who shall have this ?’ while the other turns 
his back, and answers I or you.’’ —“ Ver 
well.”—* Here it goes then; head, I win— 
tail, you lose.” The former propusition was 
uttered, as the coin flew into the air. ““ Ay,” 
said the Frenchman to it, and “ No,’’ to the 
latter, for he had been tricked that way 
before. Mr. B—— was caught in his own 
trap, for it was not a head. ‘“ However, ’tis 
an equal chance yet,’’ thought he.—“ Towr- 
nez donc,’ said the Frenchman ; and slyl 
whipping out his penknife, he chopped off 
the tail from the one portion of the mutton, 
and clapping it upon the other, cried out, as 
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if in his usual blundering way, “Who shall 
have dis wid de tail on ???—* 1 !’’ replied the 
other, jumping round in great glee, at the 
supposed efourderie of his companion.— 
“Den you take him, de fore quarter.’’? Mr. 
B— scratched his head, without saying a 
word, for a moment or two, till the explosion 
of laughter which accompanied the trick had 
in sume degree subsided. Then, with an ex- 
ceedingly foolish look, he marched away, 
carrying his fore quarter of mutton with the 
tail on, which winds this tale off.— New 
Monthly Magazine. 


Pelw Books. 


TYLNEY HALL. BY THOMAS HOOD. 


AnoveL, by the author of the Comie Annual, 

as long been upon the publisher’s stocks ; 
considerable anxiety has, therefore, been ma- 
nifested for its appearance. And, here it 
is, enli d with sketches and bits of cha- 
racter, mostly in a fine vein of humour, and 
now and then darkened with an incident of 
suffering. These are drawn with a high 
relish for the ludicrous, a keen perception of 
the ridiculous, and an excellent spice of the 
acceptable quality of entertainment. We care 
not to say whether the s¢ory comes up to the 
standard of a novel; and, it is certainly not 
a narrative that would be interesting in con- 
densation. We shall, therefore, be content 
to detach a few of the introductory outlines 
of the characters, which are as amusing as 
any pages of Mr. Hood’s five Comic Annuuts. | 

“ Unlucky Joe.” 

Joseph Spiller, the unfortunate postilion 
thus referred to, was a living example of that 
cross-grained fate, which attends upon certain 
devoted individuals through life. Born under 
an evil star, probably a falling one, he had 
been oftener thrown from the saddle, or 
pitched from the bar, than any postboy of 
his standing, or rather sitting. He was lite- 
rally a marked man in a stricter sense than 
the term generally implies, for the bridge of 
his nose was broken, he had lost one eye, 
with the whole of his front teeth, and had a 
limp in his left leg—personal deodands levied 
against him from mishaps purely accidental. 
He had been a careful driver, and a sober, 
but sometimes the commissioners of roads 
left stumbling blocks in his path, sometimes 
he was the victim of inexperienced or ine- 
briated charioteers who drove against him; 
and above all he had the luck of being asso- 
ciated with more stumblers, kickers, shyers, 
and other four-legged vices, than any boy of 
his school. He had had as many horses 
killed under him as Prince Eugene, and more 
runaways than the driver of the last stage to 
Gretna-green. Rendered superstitious at 
last, by such a succession of mishaps, poor 
Joe had become something of a fatalist ; he 








gave up inspecting the harness, or looking 
at the linchpins, and was never particularly 
ready to pull up his horse’s head in case of a 
stumble. “ It was all one,” he said, “ as to 
how a horse was held in hand if he was rid 
by a hunfortunate fellow that was Lorned on 
a Friday.”. Want of care thus coalescing 
with want of luck, an increased number of 
casualties optained for Joe the unenviable 
name of * unlucky.” 


A Fox-kunting Baronet. 


In the list of hunting appointments, as 
given in the County Chronicle, the meeting 
of the H Hounds for Saturday, the 
20th of November, was advertised to take 
place at Windmill Grange, a fixture which 
brought the pack into the vicinity of Haz- 
way’s public house. The morning was beau- 
tiful for hunting, that is to say, what some 
people would have called rather muggy, with 
very little wind from the south, and a cloudy 
sky. Owing to this auspicious weather the 
field was more numerous than usual; and 
the sportsmen welcomed with peculiar plea- 
sure the first appearance for the season of 
their old friend and leader Sir Mark Tyrrel, 
of Tylney Hall, the master of the hunt. 
During the last two months a martyr to the 
gout, though he would rather have been one 
of Fox’s Martyrs, he had never mounted a 
horse. The woeful case of Witherington in 
Chevy Chase was light compared with the 
Baronet’s, who had thus four legs taken from 
under him, for, in reality, he was a modern 
Centaur. He did not, however, make as 
manful a flight as the bold Esquire in the 
ballad—like the ancient knights, he felt quite 
helpless when unhorsed, and, after a feeble 
struggle, surrendered himself quietly into the 
hands of Dr. Bellamy, the family physician. 
The Doctor, a formalist of the old school, 
was, like Ollapod, a great advocate for spring 
physic, and having vainly tried for some 
years past to persuade Sir Mark to go through 
a course of May medicine, seized with avidity 
on an opportunity for making him swallow 
the whole arrears in November. Accordingly 
he drenched his patient so vigorously, that 
the latter began sometimes to doubt whether 
he had not better have called in the profes- 
sional assistance of Master Burton, a practi- 
tioner whose prescriptions were administered 
by help of a pitchfork and a cow’s horn. It 
is impossible to say how far he might have 
been eventually reduced, if he had not washed 
down every lowering draught with a large 
bumper of Madeira, in furtherance of which, 
his housekeeper, who was no friend to San- 
grado, caused his gruel to become caudle, 





and his broth to be as like soup as possible :— 
the best way, she said, to keep the gout from 
flying to his stomach, was: by filling it with 
something else. .By a similar freedom his 
barley-water was rendered into Burton ale. 
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and his composing draught into a bishop. 


At last, on a Saturday morning, when the 
doctor called with a design of allowing a 
little air and gentle exercise in a garden 
chair, he was informed that his patient had 
suffered a relapse into health, and had gone 
off suddenly on Bedlamite, to meet the 
hounds at Windmill Grange. 
The Country Doctor. 

At first sight you were in doubt whether 
to set him down as a doctor or a pedagogue, 
for his dress presented one very characteristic 
appendage of the latter; namely, a square- 
cut black coat, which never was, never would 
be, and probably never had been, in the 
fashion. A profusion of cambric frill, huge 
silver shoe-buckles. a snuff-box of the same 
metal, and a gold-headed cane, belonged 
rather to the costume of a physician of the 

riod. He wore a very precise wig of a 
very decided brown, regularly crisped at the 
top like a bunch of endive, and in front fol- 
lowing the exact curves of the arches of two 
bushy eyebrows. He had dark eyes, a pro- 
minent nose, and a wide mouth, the corners 
of which, in smiling, were drawn downward 
towards his double chin. A florid colour on 
his face hinted a plethoric habit, while a 
portly body and a very short, thick neck 
bespoke an apoplectic tendency. Warned 
by these indications, prudence had made 
him a strict water-drinker, and abstemious 
in his diet—a mode of treatment which he 
applied to all his patients, short or tall, stout 
or thin, with whom, whatever their disease, 
he invariably began by reducing them, as 
an arithmetician would say, to their lowest 
terms. This mode of treatment raised him 
so much in the estimation of the parochial 
authorities, that, with their usual, econo- 
mical tenderness towards the poor-rates, 
except when vestry dinners were concerned, 
they unanimously conferred on him the ap- 
pointment of parish-doctor, under a well- 
grounded conviction that, in his dietetic 
prescriptions, he would never over-pamper 
the pauper bodies confided to his care. His 
deportment was characterized by a profusion 
of ceremonious bows, and set complimentary 
phrases, borrowed, probably, from some anti- 
quated code of manners that he had studied 
in his youth, and which he delivered with 
such pomp of emphasis and set solemnity of 
face, that the dignified title of Dr. Bellamy 
invariably degenerated, behind his back, into 
the more popular alias of Old Formality. 

Dreaming. 

Contrary to the received cpinion, that 
sleep, as a mirror, reflects back merely the 
predominant images of the waking mind— 
it more frequently happens that the imagi- 
nation, released from the control of the ex- 
ternal senses, flies with a truant spirit, to 
scenes and deeds as remote as possible from 
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those of its daily bondage. The night-cap 
is its cap of liberty. On this principle the 
felon in the condemned cell—during that 
awful season, when, contrary to the calendar 
of time, the shortest night and the longest 
are within a few hours of each other—instead 
of erecting visionary scaffolds, haunted by a 
horrible phantasmagoria of the demons of 
crime and remorse, instead of withering 
under fiend-like impersonations of shame, 
terror, scorn, and human vengeance, he wan. 
ders through wvods dear to boyhood, or 
angles placidly in some well-remembered 
stream, with thoughts as pure and calm as 
its lucid waters. ven thus, in lieu of dal- 
lying “ with graves, and worms, and epitaphs,” 
the discursive fancy of the sleeping invalid 
mounted with him like the pilgrim’s vision 
from “the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
to the Delectable Mountains of health, 
youth, and vigour. He was again a gallant 
soldier, bounding over the field of giory on a 
war-horse, gifted with an elasticity and power, 
exalted, by the soaring phantasy, to a pitch 
somewhat supernatural. Anon, “a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream :” he was 
disgraced for some undefined crime, and 
fallen under the extreme sentence of a court- 
martial. The troops were drawn up, the 
sentence was read, the firing party took their 
station, the command was given, the volley 
roared, and the victim awoke—the rattle of 
the musketry, by a marvellous phenomenon 
in dreaming, coinciding exactly with the 
thundering double knock of the physician. 


The Doctor’s Boy. 


Doctors’ boys, like chimney-sweeps, uni- 
versally run very small, and Oid Formality’s 
urchin really looked as stunted as if his 
board as well as his wages had been derived 
from his master’s shop. Perched at a door 
in charge of the old-fashioned, covered chaise, 
he looked actually like a periwinkle shrivelled 
in its shell. He had two, little, dark, bolus- 
looking eyes, set squinting in a long, pale, 
old face, in the middle of which stood a 
nose originally a pug, but made seemingly 
still pugger by its habitual turn-up at the 
nauseous freight that he commonly carried. 
His mouth had an appropriate screw-up of 
its own, as if hinting that he considered his 
place was to take out medicine, and not to 
take it in; while a chin of disproportionate 
length rested on a couple of linen dog-ears, 
which he called a collar. As tor his livery, 
it was of a very decided blue, turned up with 
quite as decided a red, matching exactly the 
very colours of the two glass globes which 
by night glared over the doctor’s door—for, 
as yet, the chemists had not compounded 
those delicate tints, which, in our days, emu- 
late the fashionable Parisian hues of eau de 
Nil, terre d’Egypte, and flammes d’enfer; 
Small as the imp was, however, his 
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cessor must have been smaller; for his 
clothes did not fit—his sleeves hung as dis- 
tant from his sides as if he held an imagi- 
nary quartern-loaf under each arm, and his 
knee-breeches buttoned above his knee, his 
gaiters were an inch too short, and his shoes 
were as much too long, but were kept on by 
a liberal allowance of supplementary tow 
thrust into each extremity. Nothing else 
was big enough for him save his hat, which 
he kept from extinguishing his eyes by wear- 
ing his pocket-handkerchief and two sheets 
of brown paper in the crown, as well as 
letting it rest on the collar of his coat be- 
hind, a collision which had given a truly 
clerical turn to the back of the brim. Gloves 
he had none, though, as far as appearance 
went, he scarcely needed them, his hands 
looking always too red or too blue to be taken 
for the natural skin. 


Death of a Favourite Hunter. 


The Baronet, at about his sixtieth visit to 
the front window, perceived the huntsman 
returning, like a discomfited captain of horse, 
with the remnant of his company at his 
heels. As they came at a footpace up the 
avenue, both horses and men hanging their 
heads, indicating the bodily and mental dis- 
tress under which they laboured, Sir Mark, 
with a qualm as if the gout had at last 
reached his heart, abruptly turned his back 
on the doleful cavalcade, but unfortunately 
was confronted with a large painting of Bed- 
lamite which hung on the opposite wall. 
“ Ay,” he ejaculated, apostrophizing the 
picture, ‘ I was offered a cool two hundred 
for ye this very morning; but it isn’t the 

ineas I care for,” he added, with a quiver- 
ing voice, for the anticipated catastrophe not 
only unhorsed but unmanned him. His next 
glance fell on an object no less painful, a 
noble silver cup and cover, the produce of a 
hunter’s stakes, won by the same Bedlamite, 
but who was perhaps never to clear a hurdle 
again. Nor were these fears unfounded— 
Dick soon entered, stroking down his fore- 
lock with one hand, while the other brushed 
hastily across his eyes. 

“ It’s a bad day’s sport, your honour, if we 
had killed twenty foxes and never a vixen 
among ’em. It was Bedlamite and nothing 
else we see’d gallopping across the Flats. 
I'l warrant he heard the hounds when he 
bolted off, and so coming to the gravel-pits, 
your honour, for he never refused anythin’ 
that looked like a leap, he went slap at ’em, 
clearing seven good yards ou end if he springed 
an inch, and lighting after all on his feet. 
I never see such a sight in life since the crazy 
nursemaid that flinged herself out 0’ the gar- 
ret window. He was struck up all of a heap 
like, with his legs jammed into his body. 
You’d have thought his whirl bones and 
stifles was a coming out at his lines.” 


“‘ There’s amen, then,” sighed the Baro- 
net, “ to the best hunter in England, whether 
as a goer or a fencer—I’d rather have put 
down five hundred guineas—but it’s too late 
now, the breath’s gone—poor fellow, I shall 
never see his like—d’ye mind Dick the purl 
he gave me at the ox-fence with the ditch on 
t’other side,—but he’ll never put out my 
collar-bone again.” 

“ And please your honour,” answered Dick, 
“ exceptin’ a bit of a snivel for my own father, 
I never knew what crying was till this blessed 
day. If he had died in the field after a hard 
run, it would have been a different matter, 
but to break his neck down a gravel-pit and 
without a livin’ soul on his back, is pitiful 
to think on, But I see Master Ringwood ig 
beginnin’ to wince, and so I’ll say no more— 
but he’ll be missed in the grooming to- 
morrow ;” so saying, the huntsman gave 
what he would have called a cross between @ 
nod and a bow, and if in opposition to a 
horse-laugh, there be such a thing as a horse- 
sigh, with that very kind of respiration he 
quitted the apartment. In the mean time, 
Sir Mark had commenced pacing up and 
down the room, his custom when he was 
much excited, and was muttering to himself 
in broken sentences— 

“ Ay, ay, a black day sure enough—first 
poor Herbert, and then the grey horse—the 
best brother—and the best hunter that ever 
topped a fence. But misfortune, as they say, 
always shoots right and left with a double 
barrel. Here’s Bedlamite on one hand with 
a broken neck, and yonder’s my own brother 
laid out for burying—seven gvod yards into 
agravel-pit ; as for that Joe, lucky or unlucky, 
when I meet him, I’ll ride over him—wit 
his whirl bones and stifles coming out of his 
loins—God’s will be done, but it’s hard to 
bear—two deaths in one day—two deaths in 
one day.” 

In the meantime the carcass of Bedlamite, 
as a morsel too noble for crows or hounds, 
was carefully brought home, in order to un- 
dergo a formal interment, which it subse- 
quently received under a mound in the Park, 
and Mr. Richard Tablet was commissioned 
to erect a monument on the site. As the 
worthy master mason had no architectural 
invention of his own, he literally copied his 
obelisk, cherubim and all, from a certain one 
in the village churchyard, to the memory of 
Mrs. Eleanor Cobb. Some persons wondered 
that he did not even copy the Resurgam of 
the original, instead of Depsioecat in Pace ; 
but as the village sculptor always pronounced’ 
pace as one syllable, it seemed to him the 
aptest inscription in the world for a dead 
horse. 









































The Gatherer. 


Short Sight.—Dean Cowper, of Durham, 
who was very economical of his wine, des- 
canting one day on the extraordinary per- 
formance of a man who was blind, he re- 
marked, that the poor fellow could see no 
more than “that bottle.” “I do not wonder 
at it at all, Siz,” replied a minor canon at 
table, “ for we have seen no more than that 
bottle all the afternoon.” 

Contentment and Resignation.—It_ is re- 
corded of Fenelon, that when his library was 
on fire, “ God be praised,” said he, “ that it 
is not the habitation of some poor man.”— 
‘How peculiarly placid must the mind of Dr. 
‘Watts have been, when, in the prospect of 
death, he said, “I bless God I can lie down 
with comfort at night, unsolicitous whether I 
awake in this world or another.” J.B. 

‘Good Breeding. — Lord Carteret, while 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, went one day, 
unattended, to Dr. Delany’s, to whom he was 
much attached, and told him that he had 
come to dine with him. The Doctor thanked 
his Excellency for the honour he conferred on 
him, and invited him to walk in the garden, 
which . his lordship. did with great good 
thumour. After they had been there a few 
minutes, the servant came to inform them 
that dinner was on the table. The Doctor 
‘had generally something suited to the season 
for himself and his mother, to whom he be- 
haved with true filial tenderness and respect. 
The old lady did the honours of the table, 
and the host never made any apology for the 
entertainment, but said to his lordship,— 

; To stomachs cloyed with costly fare, 

Simplicity alone is rare. 

This conduct was highly agreeable to Lord 
Carteret, who, though a courtier, hated cere- 
mony when he sought pleasure. His Excel- 
lency, after the cloth was taken away, and 
the bottle introduced, told the Doctor that he 
always believed him to be a well-bred man, 
but never had so clear a demonstration of it 
as he had this day seen. “Others,” said his 
lordship, “on whom I have made the same 
experiment, have met me in as much confu- 
sion as if I came to arrest them for high 
treason ; nay, they would not give me a mo- 
ment of their conversation, which, (and not 
their dinner,) I sought, but hurried from re ; 
and then, if I had any appetite, deprived me 
of it by their fulsome apologies for defects, 
and unnecessary profusion.” J. A. 

- Goldsmith, though his figure had no posi- 
tive deformity, was, when young, not of the 
most perfect description, being remarkably 
short and squat; yet he was lively, active, 
and particularly fond of dancing. One even- 
ing, a large company being assembled at his 
uncle’s, he was asked to dance, when he 
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complied, and was accompanied on the violin 
by a schoolfellow. The latter indulged him. 
self in some sarcastic sallies on Goldsmith’s 
person, of which the future poet took no 
notice at the time; but, when the dance was 
finished, he composed and handed the follow. 
ing couplet to his fiddling friend, who never 
afterwards ventured to repeat his illiberal 
reflections :— 

A scraping herald did proclaim this saying, 

See sop dancing, and his monkey playing. 

J. A. 


Poetry is like brown bread; those who 
make it at home, never approve of what they 
meet with elsewhere. 

Bristol is as bad as London, without being 
as good. 

1 used to wonder why people should be so 
fond of the company of their physician, till I 
recoilected that he is the’ only person with 
whom one dares talk continually of. oneself, 
without interruption, contradiction, or cen- 
sute.—Mrs, H. More. 


The most extraordinary of Indian fishes is 
that small species which. appears after the 
rainy season in places previously dry. It is 
caught by the natives on the island of Bom- 
bay, on the tenth day after the first rains, 
and is a common dish at their tables. Natu 
talists have a te many modes of account. 
ing for this phenomenon ; some imagine the 
spawn may have been brought inland by the 
water-fowl ; others that it is caught up by 
the whirlwinds, which rage with tremendous 
force at the commencement of the rainy sea 
son, and afterwards showered down upon the 
land in the torrents which then escape from 
the clouds; others that. these fishes were 
originally frogs, but transformed by some 
wondrous process of nature as the chrysalis is 
transformed into the butterfly. The man 
fish, of a brilliant orange colour, like a ripe 
mango, swims up the Ganges as far as Cal. 
cutta, in the month of June, spawns, and re- 
turns to the sea in six weeks. The mullet, 
as it swims against the stream with its head 
above water, is shot like a bird.* 

® Hamilton's Description, vol. i. p. 28. 

Erratum.—In the Description of Exeter Hall, at 
page 355, the “ union-jack,” iustead of the royal 
standard, is stated to have been placed upside down. 
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